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Roderic. The title which he accepted from his employer
Mostain of Saragossa, is said to have been granted by Alfonso
of Leon, after the capture of two imaginary Moorish kings,
unknown to history, in an impossible battle on the banks of the
Guadalquivir, which was never seen by the Cid. The whole
action of the play turns upon the moral and psychological
difficulties arising from the purely legendary incident of the
killing of Chimenes father by her lover, avenging an insult
offered to his own sire, and of the somewhat artificial indignation
of the lady, until she is appeased by a slaughter of Moors,
Corneille's drama abounds in noble sentiments expressed in
most admirable verse; but it does not assist us to understand
the character of the Cid, nor the reasons of his popularity in his
own or in any other country. But certain at least it is that
from the earliest times the story of his life and his career took
a strong hold upon the popular imagination in Spain, and his
virtues and his vices, little as they may seem to us to warrant
the popular admiration, were understood and appreciated in the
age in which he lived, an age of force and fraud, of domestic
treason and foreign treachery, when religion preached little but
battle and murder, and patriotism was but a pretext for plunder
and rapine. Admired thus, even in his lifetime, as a gallant
soldier, an independent chieftain, and an ever successful general,
fearless, dexterous, and strong, his free career became a favourite
theme with the jongleurs and troubadours of the next generation;
and from the Cid of history was evolved a Cid of legendary
song.1

It is most difficult at the present day to know exactly where
serious history ends and where poetry and legend begin. Yet
the Cid as represented to us by M. Dozy, one of the most acute
of modern investigators of historic truth, is not so very different
from the Cid represented by Southey, or even by earlier and
less critical poets, but that we may form a reasonable estimate,
from what is common to both history and tradition, of what
manner of man he was. The Cid of the twelfth century legends,

1And as new ballads were ever demanded on the ever favourite theme, the
romancers drew upon their well-trained imaginations for new facts, and they treated
the Cid precisely as they had treated Charlemagne. As they invented the journey
to Jerusalem, the expedition to Gallicia, the bridge of Mantible, and the Emir
Balan for the greater glory of the emperor, so they made Ruy Diaz cut off the
head of Count Gormaz, and marry his daughter; they devised an invasion of
France, and a victorious entry into Paris! They made the Spanish champion
defy the Emperor Henry, and beard the Pope at Rome! John Ormsby, in
Chamber's Encyclopedia, ssv*, CID.